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to Jubbulpore, which has been very essentially cheapened by the building of roads, railways, and canals.
In addition, there is a very admirable organization of the export trade in grain. The great English firms have their offices at the principal markets in the interior of the great empire, and when the merchant cables from the Metropolitan Corn Exchange in Mark Lane the quotations of wheat to his agent at Jubbulpore or Cawnpore, this agent, on the basis of the railway and ocean freights as well as of the rates of exchange, can immediately compute how much he ought to pay the Zamindar.
By this centralization of the wholesale trade expenses are naturally largely reduced. If attention be further drawn, to the fact that transportation from the places of production to the grain markets of the interior has been made very much easier and cheaper by roads, railways, and canals, and that the grain districts of the valleys in northern India are now all connected with the sea, it is nonsense to ascribe the falling or stationary wholesale prices of wheat to the fall in the value of silver either alone or in great part. If we compare the retail prices of wheat given in our Tables III, IV, and V, with those of the wholesale prices contained in Table II, and note how the latter have remained stationary while, on the contrary, the former have risen very considerably, it is impossible to find any other explanation for this than the cheapened cost of movement to the grain markets and the significant reduction of expenses in the wholesale trade.
A genuine creation of myths has appeared in connection with the exports of wheat from India. Dr. Arendt, for example, claims in his Leitfaden der Wdhrungs-Frage, p. 31 : The English agriculturist was not able to protect himself without customs duties against the agricultural competition of India; and, hence, already more than one-half of the English area is today out of cultivation. This last statement is pre-eminently false. The whole superficies of England amounts to 77,642,099 acres; in which, however, are comprised the numerous waterways particularly in England, as well as extensive districts in Scotland